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LETTERS OF TRANSMITTAL 





ConcreEss or THE Unrrep Srares, 
House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
ComMITTEE ON ForEIGN AFFAIRS, 
% Washington, D. C., May 7, 1951. 
Hon. Joun Ker, 
Chairman, Committee on Foreign Affairs, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 

Drar Mr. Cuarrman: There is respectfully submitted herewith a 
report dealing with our impressions and observations as members of 
the delegation representing the United States at the inauguration of 
His Excellency President Andrés Martinez Trueba on March 1, 1951. 

There is also included in the report general information on Uruguay, 
and on the impact of United States programs on that country, which 
may be of interest to the members of the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

Respectfully yours, 
A. S. J. CARNAHAN. 
Donatp L. JAcKSON. 


CONGRESS OF THE UNITED STATEs, 
Houser oF REPRESENTATIVES, 
CoMMITTEE ON ForEIGN AFFAIRS, 
Washington, D. C., May 7, 1951. 
Hon. TuHomas 8S. Gorpon, 
Chairman, Subcommittee on the Western Hemisphere, 
’ommittee on Foreign Affairs, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. Gorpon: The Honorable A. S. J. Carnahan and the 
Honorable Donald L. Jackson, members of the Committee on Foreign 
Affairs, have prepared a report on their visit to Uruguay in March, 
as members of the delegation representing the United States at the 
inauguration of President Andrés Martinez Trueba. Their report 
contains information on Uruguay and on programs being carried on 
by our Government in that country. 

I believe this report will serve as useful background information on 
inter-American affairs for your subcommittee and for the other mem- 
bers of the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

Sincerely yours, 
JOHN Ker, Chairman. 
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I, UNITED STATES PARTICIPATION IN INAUGURATION OF PRESIDENT 
MARTINEZ TRUEBA, URUGUAY, MARCH 1, 1951 


A. THE UNITED STATES DELEGATION 


The}Department of State on February 23, 1951, announced that 
the President had approved the following delegation to represent the 
United States at ceremonies marking the inauguration of Dr. Andrés 
Martinez Trueba as President of the Oriental Republic of Uruguay 
on March 1: 

Christian M. Ravndal, personal representative of the President 
and special ambassador; chief of delegation; United States 
Ambassador to Uruguay 

Edward G. Miller, Jr., personal representative of the President 
and special ambassador; Assistant Secretary of State for 
Inter-American Affairs 

A. S. J. Carnahan, member; United States Representative from 
the State of Missouri 

Donald L. Jackson, member; United States Representative from 
the State of California 

Lt. Gen. Hubert R. Harmon, USAF, member; Air Force repre- 
sentative, United States Military Staff Committee of the 
United Nations 

Maj. Gen. Ray E. Porter, USA, member; Commanding General, 
United States Army, Caribbean 

Rear Adm. Milton E. Miles, USN, member; Director, Pan 
American Affairs and United States Naval Missions, Depart- 
ment of Defense 

Raymond D. Muir, member; Chief Ceremonial Officer, Depart- 
ment of State 

Brig. Gen. A. F. Lorenzen, USA, retired, member; Chicago, IIL, 
and Miami Beach, Fla. 

William W. Walker, member; Counselor of United States 
Embassy, Montevideo, Uruguay 

Col. Paul K. Porch, member; Senior Military Attaché, United 
States Embassy in Uruguay 

Capt. Manuel C. Castro, member, Air Attaché, United States 
Embassy in Uruguay 

R. Kenneth Oakley, member; Department of State 
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B. OFFICIAL CEREMONIES 


Official ceremonies in connection with the inauguration were as 
follows: 


Tuesday, February 27: 
4:30 p. m. Presentation of copies of credentials to the Minister 
of Foreign Affairs. 
7 p.m. Reception given by the Inspectors General of the Army 


and Navy in honor of the representatives of the foreign naval 
and military forces, members of special missions. 
Wednesday, February 28: 
4 p. m. Presentation of credentials to the President of the 
Republic. 
10 p. m. Dance in honor of the special missions given by the 


Intendant of Montevideo and Mrs. German Barbato at the 
Hotel Miramar. 


Thursday, March 1: 


3 p. m. Oath of office by Dr. Andrés Martinez Trueba at the 
Legislative Palace before a joint session of Congress. 

4:30 p. m. Delivery by the outgoing President, to the new 
President, of the Presidential insignia at the Palace of Govern- 
ment. Presentation of the diplomatic corps and special mis- 
sions to President Martinez Trueba. 

5 p.m. Military parade. 


Saturday, March 8: 


10 p. m. Dinner given by the President of the Republic and 
Mrs. Martinez Trueba at the Hotel Carrasco in honor of the 
special diplomatic missions. 

11:30 p. m. Reception given by the President of the Republic 
and Mrs. Martinez Trueba at the Hotel Carrasco in honor of 
the entire special diplomatic missions. 


Sunday, March 4: 


2 p. m. Special events at Marafias Stadium in honor of the 
special missions. 


C. OTHER ACTIVITIES OF UNITED STATES MISSION 


Assistant Secretary of State Edward G. Miller, Jr., traveled to 
Montevideo from Rio de Janeiro, Brazil, where he had visited at the 
invitation of the Foreign Minister of Brazil, Jaéa Neves da Fontoura. 
Mr. Miller visited Argentina and Chile at the invitations of the Gov- 
ernments of those countries, on his return trip to the United States. 

Admiral Miles arranged his visit to Montevideo to coincide with 
his itinerary in connection with visits to United States naval missions 
throughout South America. General Porter traveled directly to 
Montevideo from Fort Amador, Panama Canal Zone, where he was 
stationed. 

Other members of the special United States mission, not resident 
at the Embassy in Montevideo, traveled to Montevideo from Wash- 
ington in a United States Air Force plane which had been assigned 
for the trip to Lt. Gen. Hubert R. Harmon, Air Force representative 
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on the special mission. The plane and its passengers departed from 

Washington on February 24 and spent that night at Ramey Air Force 

Base in Puerto Rico. The following day and night were spent en 

route to Rio de Janeiro, Brazil, with a refueling stop at Belem do Para, 

Brazil. The final stage of the trip from Rio de Janeiro to Montevideo 

was made February 27 
The return trip was made between March 5 and 9 with stops at 

Santiago, Chile; Lima, Peru; and Albrook Air Force Base, Panama 

Canal Zone. At each stop both en route and on return, mission 

members were able to observe a variety of subjects of considerable 

interest to the United States. 

Official activities of the special United States mission in Montevideo, 
other than those scheduled by the Government of Uruguay in con- 
nection with the inauguration, included— 

Tuesday, February “Or: 7 p. m. Reception given by the United 
States Ambassador to Uruguay, the Honorable Christian M. Rayndal 
and Mrs. Ravndal, in honor of the special United States delegation, 
and the representatives of the United States motion picture industry 
participating in the International Film Festival taking place concur- 
rently at Punta del Este, bia ar 8 

Wednesday, February 28: 12:30 p. m. Lunch given by Admiral 
Miles for officials of the U Haein Navy. 

Thursday, March 1: 8 p. m. Reception given by United States 
Army, Navy, and Air Force members of the special mission, in honor 
of Uruguayan Armed Forces officers. 

Friday, March 2: 10 a. m. Departure of special train to Punta del 
Este provided by the Government of Uruguay in order that the 
special missions might visit the International Film Festival taking 
place at that beach resort, coincidentally with the Presidential 
inaugural ceremonies. 

Saturday, March 3: 1 a. m. Dinner given by the Foreign Minister of 
Uruguay, Dr. Alberto Dominguez Campora and Mrs. Dominguez 
C&mpora in honor of the special diplomatic missions in Punta del 
Este, 


The following countries were represented at the inauguration: 


Ecuador Netherlands Israel 

Holy See Peru Panamé 

Sweden France Cevlon 

Belgium Australia Greece 

Denmark Il Salvador Brazil 

Canada Mexico Paraguay 

Italy solivia New Zealand 
Finland Haiti United States 
Cuba Norway Western Germany 
Colombia Lebanon Lithuania 

Great Britain Chile Switzerland 
Nicaragua Egypt Austria 
Yugoslavia Honduras Dominican Republic 
Portugal Guatemala Costa Rica 
Czechoslovakia Argentina U.S. 8S. R. 


In addition, United States mission members were entertained 
informally by the United States Ambassador and by members of the 
American community resident in Uruguay. On one occasion, through 
the courtesy of Mr. Seldon T. James, an American businessman, 


83022—51———2 
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mission members were able to meet the heads of almost every American 
enterprise operating in Uruguay. 

Representatives of the United States motion picture industry who 
articipated in the International Film Festival at Punta del Este, 
Jruguay, included 

Mr. Joaquin Rickard, Motion Picture Association of America 

Mr. Sigwart Kusiel, supervisor of Columbia Pictures for Latin 

America 

Mr. Edward Schellhorn 

Miss Joan Fontaine 

Miss Lizabeth Scott 

Miss Evelyn Keyes 

Miss June Haver 

Miss Florence Marly 

Mr. Wendell Corey 

Mr. Ricardo Montalban 

Mr. John Derek 

A number of United States produced films were entered in the 

international competition by the United States industry and, in the 
separate competition, by the United States Government. 





Il. GENERAL BACKGROUND INFORMATION CONCERNING URUGUAY 
A. THE GOVERNMENT 


Uruguay is a republic with the various territorial divisions respon- 
sible directly to the central government. The three branches of the 
Government, executive, legislative, and judicial, are independent of 
one another under the terms of the present Constitution which was 
adopted in 1934. 

President Andrés Martinez Trueba was elected on November 26, 
1950, and will serve until March 1, 1955. President Martinez Trueba 
began his political career in 1916. He was elected to the Chamber of 
Deputies in 1919 and reelected in 1923. Before he completed his 
second term as Deputy he was elected Senator. From 1928 to 1933 he 
held several government positions including Director of the Pension 
Fund, Director of the Electoral Court, and Director of the State 
Mortgage Bank. In 1942 he was a member of the Council of State 
which was working on Constitutional reform. From 1943 to 1947 he 
was President of the State Mortgage Bank. In November 1946 he 
was elected Mayor of Montevideo and held that position until 
December 1947 when he resigned to become President of the Bank of 
the Republic. He resigned the position of President of the Bank of 
the Republic in May of last year to become a candidate for the 
Presidency. 

The Vice President is Alfeo Brum. Members of the Cabinet who 
took office with the President on March 1, 1951, were 





Minister of Foreign Affairs: Dr. Alberto Dominguez Campora 

Minister of Interior: Dr. Juan Francisco Guichén 

Minister of Defense: Dr. Celiar Ortiz 

Minister of Finance: Dr. Hector Alvarez Cina 

Minister of Agriculture and Livestock: Dr. Luis Alberto Brause 

Minister of Education and Social Welfare: Dr. Eduardo Blanco 
Acevedo 
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Minister of Public Health: Dr. Carlos Viana Aranguren 
Minister of Industry and Labor: Dr. José G. Lissidini 
Minister of Public Works: Dr. Manuel Rodriguez Correa 


B. GEOGRAPHY AND ECONOMY 


1. Area and boundaries 


The Republic of Uruguay (Repdtblica Oriental del Uruguay), the 
smallest independent country in South America, has an area of 72,153 
square miles. It is in the temperate zone and is bounded on the 
north by Brazil, on the east by the Atlantic Ocean, on the south by 
the Rio de la Plata and on the west by the Rio Uruguay. The two 
rivers separate Uruguay from Argentina on two sides. 


2. Natural regiorial divisions and topography 


There are no definite natural regional divisions in Uruguay. Topo- 
graphically, the country is a transition from the flat pampas of 
Argentina to the hilly uplands and plateaus of Brazil and is almost 
completely lacking in forests. The southern section is a belt of 
alluvial land and gently undulating plains; the western, an extension 
of the Argentine pampa; and the northern, an extension of the low 
ranges and broad valleys to be found in southern Brazil. Most of 
the country is rolling or hilly, although the maximum elevation 
above sea level is less than 2,000 feet. 

3. Climate 


The Uruguayan climate is generally temperate, although it ap- 
proaches the subtropical in the northwest. Average temperature of 
the coldest period, from mid-July to mid-August, is approximately 
50° F. and of the warmest summer month is 72° F. 

The average annual rainfall is 39.4 inches, although the geographical 
distribution is extremely erratic and results in periodic droughts of 
varying intensity. There is no regular rainy or dry season. Snow is 
practically unknown, frosts are infrequent, and summer temperatures 
seldom rise above 100° F. Average relative humidity is high in most 
parts of the country. There are about 120 days of sunshine an- 
nually. Winds are constant, at times reaching velocities of 80 miles 
an hour. 

4. Population 


The last official census was taken in 1908. A semiofficial survey 
at the end of 1941 placed the total population at 2,185,626. The 
population early in 1949 was estimated at 2,350,000 with 850,000 in 
the city of Montevideo. About 770,000 persons are gainfully em- 
ployed—385,000 in livestock and agriculture, 100,000 in merchandis- 
ing, 84,000 in manufacturing, 76,000 in the Government, 38,000 in 
construction work, 31,000 in transport and communications, and 
56,000 in other activities. 

The typical Uruguayan is a member of the white race; there is very 
little admixture of Negro or Indian blood. European immigrants 
came principally from Spain, Italy, and France. A small but econom- 
ically significant group of European refugees immigrated during and 
after World War II. In recent years the number of settlers from 
Argentina and Brazil has increased markedly. 
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Montevideo, a fast-growing city of 850,000, is one of the continent’s liveliest capitals. Avenida Agraciada 
slices through the downtown section. 
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5. Production 


No authoritative studies of the value of Uruguay’s production have 
been made since 1936, but it is believed that 675,000,000 pesos is a 
reasonable estimate of the total value of production in 1948—310,- 
000,000 pesos, the net value of industrial production (excluding value 
of raw materials consumed); and 365,000,000 pesos, the value of 
production directly related to the land. 

Although the war stimulated industrial production to a great extent, 
Uruguay remains predominantly a pastoral and agricultural country. 
In 1948, there were an estimated 7,000,000 cattle and 23 ,000,000 
sheep in the country. The value of meat production in that year 
was approximately 100,000,000 pesos and that of wool production 
about 160,000,000 pesos. Meat and wool together comprised more 
than 35 percent of the total value of production. 

Of a total land area of 46,189,000 acres, some 37,800,000 may be 
considered as productive, but only about 10 percent of the productive 
area is actually under cultivation. Although agricultural production 
is encouraged in the hope of avoiding future shortages, a minimum of 
31,135,000 acres is considered necessary for livestock razing. Any 
substantial increase in agricultural acreage would therefore be largely 
at the expense of pasturage. Agriculture i is, for the most part, limited 
to the southern and western sections, the remainder of the land being 
used as pasturage. 


6. Transportation 


(a) Highways.—Uruguay’s 3,051 miles of roads constitute one of 
the best and most modern highway systems in South America. All 
principal roads radiate from Montevideo, but some construction of 
transverse arteries has been begun. The Pan-American Highway 
runs from Colonia east to Montevideo and thence northeast through 
the towns of Minas, Treinta y Tres, and Melo to the Brazilian border 
at Acegué. Another highway connection with Brazil is routed along 
the beach on the eastern coast. There is daily boat service from 
Montevideo and Colonia to Buenos Aires, and similar ferry services 
at other highway terminal points along the Uruguay River connect 
the Argentine highway system with its Uruguayan counterpart. 

(b) Adequate rail communication is offered by five 
railroad companies, with a total of 1,874 miles of track. These lines, 
like the highways, converge on Montevideo. The Central Uruguay 
Railway provides freight and passenger service from Montey ideo to 
Brazil, through the border towns of Artigas and Rivera. Both freight 
and passenger rates are comparatively high, and the old-type equip- 
ment in use makes rapid transit impossible. On December 31, 1948, 
the Uruguayan Legislature approved a bill ratifying the purchase of 
the extensive British-owned railways. The railroads will be under 
the direction of the executive branch of the Government until a law 
providing for their permanent administration is enacted. 

(c) Waterways.—The Rio Uruguay is the most important waterway 
serving the country, connecting Montevideo with the river ports as 
far north as Salto, 200 miles above the mouth of the river. River 
steamers make daily trips on the Rio de la Plata to Buenos Aires 
from Montevideo and Colonia. 

The Rio Negro, running from northeast to southwest, is the largest 
interior river of Uruguay. Mercedes, its only major port, is situated 
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about 30 miles from the junction with the Rio Uruguay, although the 
Rio Negro is navigable for 235 miles from the hydroelectric dam at 
Rincén del Bonete to the Uruguay. Service on this section of the 
river is spasmodic, being to a large degree dependent on the water 
level of the river. The two 40-ton vessels owned by the Ministry of 
Public Works are able to operate from 150 to 200 days a year. 

Other interior streams, none of which are of great commercial 
importance, are the Santa Lucia, the Quequay, and the Cebollati. 

(d) Seaports—Montevideo is the principal port of Uruguay, and 
for all practical purposes the only port for oversea shipments, but 
smaller ports to the east at Piridpolis, Punta del Este, and La Paloma 
have berths for small coastwise ships. These ports are administered 
by the Uruguayan Navy. 
7. Currency 


A gold peso containing 0.585018 grams of fine gold is the basic 
monetary unit of Uruguay. Paper currency consists of the notes 
issued by the Department of Issue of the Bank of the Republic 
against gold and silver held by it, also limited amounts against certain 
other assets of the bank. There are also a silver peso and a number of 
token coins of lesser value. Effective exchange control is maintained 
through an elaborate system. The peso is currently valued at ap- 
proximately 49 cents United States currency. 


8. National wealth 


According to an unofficial estimate, the national wealth of Uruguay 
was 5,250,000,000 pesos at the beginning of 1949. This total includes 
real property, 3,200,000,000 pesos; livestock, 500,000,000; industry, 
675,000,000; commerce, 425,000,000; and banks (capital, reserves, 
etc.), 450,000,000 pesos. 

Total bank deposits on October 31, 1948, were 796,809,000 pesos, 
compared with 718,543,000 on October 31, 1947. The total available 
means of payment (daily average of currency circulation plus sight 
deposits) in October 1948 was 495,414,000 pesos. As of December 31, 
1948, the Bank of the Republic’s available gold and foreign-exchange 
holdings (exclusive of banking reserves and reserves for currency 
issue) were $87,520,512, compared with $122,661,362 as of December 
31,1947. At the end of 1948 over three-fourths of such holdings were 
in sterling, compared with about one-half in 1947. 


9. National income 


An unofficial estimate of national income made in 1944 set a prob- 
able figure of 700,000,000 pesos. Allowing for the increase in national 
wealth over 1944, it is believed that the 1948 national income was at 
least 850,000,000 pesos (approximately $413,000,000, converted at the 
uncontrolled rate). Government income in 1948 was about 265,000,- 
000 pesos, compared with 240,875,000 in 1947. 

Because of the high degree of concentration of wealth in Uruguay, 
the purchasing power of the country is less than would appear from 
the estimates of national income. About 50 percent of the popula- 
tion live in rural areas where very little legal tender is actually used. 
This population group has an extremely low purchasing power. In the 
urban areas, the average income is about 1,500 pesos annually. Under 
these conditions, the market for imported consumer goods is largely 
limited to luxury items and to staples which by superior quality can 
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overcome a marked price differential. Most American products of 
this nature will meet competition from goods of domestic or Argentine 
manufacture. In the case of producer goods, the competition nor- 
mally is from the manufacturing countries of Europe. 

There is no income tax in Uruguay. 


C. CURRENT ECONOMIC SITUATION ! 


In 1950 Uruguay’s essentially pastoral and trading economy was 
markedly affected by developments abroad stemming from the highly 
unsettled international situation. The year was a prosperous one, 
notable for a booming wool export market and a substantial influx 
of flight capital from European and other sources. The principal 
elements of weakness evident during the year were the high degree 
of labor unrest and inflation. 

Heavy wool exports to the United States put an end to the dollar 
shortage problem, so dominant a feature of recent years, and helped 
pave the way for a general relaxation of import controls on essential 
merchandise. The influx of flight capital brought about a sharp 
depreciation of the dollar in the local thee exchange market, quotations 
standing at around 2 pesos per dollar at the end of 1950, compared 
with nearly 3 pesos per dollar at the beginning of the year. Refugee 
capital also bolstered up the depressed local securities market. 

An early season drought adversely affected crops and livestock, but 
with improved conditions later in the year, crop production showed an 
increase over 1949, and meat exports we re above the 1949 level. 

Labor unrest was caused basically by a rising cost of living, which 
served as the basis for wage increase demands by workers in almost 
all important categories. “Most of these demands were successful, 
and a number of wage increases were effected averaging around 30 
percent. Labor unrest was spurred on by the fact that 1950 was a 
Presidential election year, and labor union leaders pressed for maxi- 
mum raises. The basic wool and livestock industries were both 
plagued with protracted strikes, and more than a score of other 
strikes of varying importance occurred during the year. The situa- 
tion was complicated by Communist agitation on a widespread scale; 
this, however, partly boomeranged, as was made evident by the rela- 
tively poor showing made by the Communists in the November 
elections. 

Rising costs and prices exerted pressure in the money market, and 
there was a wide demand for currency and credit expansion. The 
result was a law passed near the end of the year authorizing an 
increase in the currency issue, removing the 50 million peso ceiling on 
rediscounts, and liberalizing the credit powers of the Bank of the 
Republic. 

The outlook for 1951 is for continued prosperity, contingent, of 
course, upon the all-important factor of the nature of developments 
on the international scene. Wool export prices thus far in 1951 
(February) have continued to spiral upward. Imports are expected 
to show a very substantial increase, particularly from the United 
States, provided the supply position abroad does not deteriorate too 

rapidly. Refugee capital may be expected to continue seeking a 
safe haven in Uruguay. With the Presidential abe ‘ctions over, Com- 


1 From Annual Economic Report for 1950 submitted by the United States Embassy in Montevideo. 
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munist influence on the wane, and wage demands at least partially 
satisfied, prospects are good for less labor unrest than in 1950. On 
the other hand the rising cost of living continues unchecked. An 
important unsolved problem inherited from 1950 is the failure to 
negotiate a meat agreement with Great Britain, and meat exports 
to that country (always a major item in export trade) have been 
suspended since July 1, 1950. 


Ill. RELATIONS WITH THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA 
A. HISTORICAL 


Relations between Uruguay and the United States have always 
been excellent. This has been particularly evident since the turn 
of the present century as Uruguay has achieved a high degree of 
political stability, within a continuing structure of outstanding 
democracy, and has assumed the position of one of the world’s leaders 
in advanced social legislation. 

Perhaps it is an earnest of these excellent relations that the two 
countries only in 1949 undertook to negotiate a basic treaty of 
“friendship, commerce, and navigation.’’ A further earnest of this 
relationship is the fact that this treaty, now awaiting ratification by 
the Uruguayan Congress, is the first such treaty concluded by the 
United States in its modern version, with one of the American 
Republics. It is the first such treaty concluded by the United States 
with any country, to use the new title of “friendship, commerce, and 
economic development” to denote a new guiding principle in inter- 
national cooperation. 

(See appendix for text of treaty.) 


B. TRADE AND COMMERCE 


Since World War II Uruguay’s trade with the United States has 
assumed the proportion of principal importance in its total foreign 
commerce structure. Exports to the United States in the first 9 
months of 1950 represented 49 percent of total exports. The principal 
commodity was wool and booming prices were principally responsible 
for the rise to 49 percent, from 26 percent in 1941. Of imports, 22 
percent in the first three quarters of 1950 derived from the United 
States. They consisted mostly of raw materials and machinery. The 
shortage of dollars and a sterling surplus caused this figure to be 
somewhat lower than the nearly 27 percent supplied by the U nited 
Kingdom which accordingly regained its position as Uruguay’s prin- 
cast supplier. 

The Uruguay-United States reciprocal trade agreement which 
became effective on July 21, 1942, is expected to be supplanted when 
Uruguay becomes a full participant in the General Agreement on 
Tariff and Trade for which it has negotiated at Annecy in 1949 and 
at Torquay in 1950-51. 


Cc, CULTURAL AND EDUCATIONAL 


1. Information library 


The increasing popularity and use of the Artigas-Washington 
Library is the best measure of its effectiveness. This USIE (United 
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States Information and Educational Exchange Program) library pro- 
vides library facilities to downtown Montevideo and provides film 
strips, music collections, lectures, exhibits, and radio collaboration to 
local organizations. 


2. American center 


The Alianza Cultural Uruguay-Estados Unidos (the Uruguay- 
United States Cultural Alliance) in Montevideo, with a branch in 
Colonia, is an Uruguayan organization which receives only token 
financial support from the Department of State. However, USIE, 
in special cases, assists the Alianza with its programs and activities 
and, on a regular basis, makes available to the Alianza motion pic- 
tures, film strips, and other facilities. The Alianza’s principal acitivity 
is the teaching of English. 


3. Book distribution 


USIE materials are used as texts in Uruguayan public schools, 
normal schools, and the university. Scientific and technical publica- 
tions, historical and educational material, and children’s books are 
distributed throughout the country. 


4. Press and publications 


Uruguay is a country with a high literacy rate. The press, there- 
fore, is one of the most important media in the program. USIE 
provides material to every daily newspaper in Uruguay as well as to: 
two weekly magazines and many biweekly and weekly publications. 
This daily service draws material from the Wireless Bulletin, other 
material from the International Press Section of the Department, 
translations from the USIE regional translation office in Buenos Aires, 
and the local USIE staff. 

USIE in Montevideo has been very successful with the local 
publication program. Using multilith equipment, USIE in Monte- 
video has published a quantity of pamphlets for distribution through 
Uruguay. The titles offer great variety and include The North 
American Theater, When the Communists Arrive, and The Library 
of Congress. 


5. Films 


USIE cooperation with agencies of the Uruguayan Government is 
an important phase of the motion picture program. USIE films 
reach an Uruguayan audience of 225,000 and approximately one-third 
of all exhibitions were given in Government institutions by request 
of the institution or the ministry in charge. These institutions include 
primary and secondary schools, the university, health organizations, 
police groups, and hospitals. Motion picture activities should be 
expanded particularly to workers and to rural groups, but the high 
cperating cost of the old mobile unit and the limitation of funds for 
local hire has prevented this expansion to date. 


6. Broadcasting 


USIE places approximately 300 hours of programs with Uruguayan 
stations each month. This figure includes about 50 hours of Voice 
of America rebroadcasts of news and commentary programs which 
reach a large audience since there are 300,000 radio sets in Uruguays 
USIE has excellent relations and works with all the 44 radio stations. 
in the country. 

83022—51——2 
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7. Exchange of persons 


To date 24 Uruguayans were recipients of scholarships or in-service 
training grants. Results of this program are not immediately appar- 
ent, but Uruguayans trained in the United States eventually occupy 


positions of eadership in the Government, in business, and in the 
professions. 


8. Photo exhibits, picture posters, film strips 


The use of visual methods is one of the best media for presenting 
the message of the United States. Wherever the USIE exhibitions 
have been placed there has been excellent reception and keen interest. 
There is no problem of obtaining display space either at prominent 
spots in Montevideo or in the interior. 


9. Activities of Uruguayan Government 


The Government of Uruguay in turn has long maintained a valuable 
nformation center in New York City which has provided much 
important data concerning Uruguay to citizens of the United States 
and other prospective visitors and businessmen. This service is being 
continued through the Consulate General in New York City and the 
Embassy in W ashington as well as through consulates at many of 
the more important cities throughout the United States. 


D. TECHNICAL COOPERATION PROGRAM 


Uruguay and the United States are both very active in current 
international technical cooperation programs. On a multilateral scale 
these activities are conducted through the United Nations, particu- 
larly the food and agriculture program and the World Health Organi- 
zation; and through the Inter-American Economic and Social Council. 
In addition, since November 1943 the two countries have participated 
in a bilateral program of a continuing character in connection with 
the Institute of Inter-American Affairs. The latter organization, by 
agreement with the Government of Uruguay, established a servicio 
organization within the Uruguayan Government to operate in the 
field of health and sanitation. The Servicio has been maintained 
with funds and technicians contributed by both Governments. This 
cooperative health and sanitation program in Uruguay has been 
directed toward the planning, construction, and operation of demon- 
stration health centers in important towns, public health education, 
and the training of public health personnel. 

The Servicio (Servicio Cooperativo Interamericano de Salud 
Publica) is currently operating four demonstration health centers 
The health center in Montevideo is used for training purposes by the 
National University Schools of Medicine and Engineering and by the 
School of Social Work. As a result of the experience obtained in the 
management and operation of these health centers and other assist- 
ance which has been provided by the Institute, the Ministry of 
Health of the Uruguayan Government is being ‘reorganized for a 
more effective administration of the public health program. The 
assistance provided by the Institute has included aid to the Office 
of Vital Statistics of the Ministry in collecting statistics with respect 
to mortality rates, communicable diseases, etc. Professional per- 
sonnel, such as physicians, engineers, and nurses, have been trained 
in the United States and the other American countries. Local 
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training (in-service and formal courses) of nationals, both profes- 
sional and nonprofessional, has also been emphasized. 

The Institute has cooperated in carrying out a country-wide 
health education program. It has also assisted in a campaign to 
eradicate yellow fever and in the operation of an X-ray riobile unit 
to detect tuberculosis. In addition, the program has included a 
campaign to eradicate insect pests by the use of DDT with the objec- 
tive of evaluating the effect of insect control upon the reduction of 
gastroenteric diseases. 

It is planned in the near future that the Servicio will aid in the estab- 
lishment of a national school of nursing which will be a part of the 
University of Montevideo. 

In March 1951 a general technical cooperation agreement was 
reached between the two countries. This agreement will embrace the 
existing activities of the Institute of Inter-American Affairs and a 
separate agreement reached at the same time for the establishment of a 
cooperative Servicio in the field of food and agriculture similar to that 
already in operation in the field of health and sanitation. 

In planning the program of agriculture to meet the needs of Uruguay, 
it will probably be necessary for the Institute to cooperate with Uru- 
guay in making surveys to obtain more basic data. On the basis of 
available information, however, the Institute proposes to deal with the 
livestock disease problem through a project carried out in cooperation 
with the existing agricultural extension service of Uruguay, utilizing 
the facilities of the extension committees, 4-H Clubs, and farmer 
cooperatives. Additional special projects may be required to accom- 
plish the desired objectives. 

A similar approach will be recommended with respect to soil con- 
servation and reforestation. The general aim will be to strengthen 
the extension organization so that it can carry out a comprehensive 
program which will include assistance in the field of soil conservation 
and reforestation. Its facilities for direct contact with the farmers 
will make it particularly useful in developing a soil-conservation pro- 

am. Separate arrangements will be made for administering such 
arge-scale reforestation or erosion-control projects as may be needed. 

Technical aid will be given the Government of Uruguay in the plan- 
ning, organization, and initial operation of irrigation projects. It is 
anticipated that such projects will normally be financed by the Gov- 
ernment of Uruguay and that only technical assistance will be made 
available by the Institute in carrying them out. 

The Institute of Inter-American Affairs as well as other agencies of 
the United States Government have long conducted a program in 
Uruguay for the provision of experts in various technical fields espe- 
cially Coast and Geodetic Survey work; the entire broad field of educa- 
tion; labor, census, and vital statistics; and many others. This phase 
of the technical cooperation program is expected to be broadened and 
intensified in the immediate future. 


IV. CONCLUSIONS 


The various members of the United States special mission were 
pleased with the splendid opportunity afforded on this occasion to 
observe the excellent performance of the United States diplomatic 
mission in Uruguay, particularly the work of our able Ambassador, 
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the Honorable Christian M. Ravndal. Ambassador Ravndal was 
born in Beirut, Syria, of American parents, attended Robert College, 
Constantinople. He entered the Foreign Service in 1920 and served 
in various posts in Europe and Latin America. In 1947 he was 
appointed Director General of the Foreign Service; was appointed 
career minister in July 1947; and was appointed Ambassador to 
Uruguay June 1949. 

Not only the undersigned Members of Congress but also every 
other visiting member of the special mission commented in detail and 
at length upon their satisfaction with the manner in which Ambassador 
Ravndal and his entire staff have succeeded in winning the confidence 
and respect of the Uruguayan Government and people. The courtesy 
and attention shown the special visitors was only a brief index of the 
position achieved by these United States diplomatic officers as evi- 
denced by the detailed praise heard from Uruguayans and resident 
United States citizens alike. 

We wish to commend the Honorable Edward G. Miller, Jr., Assist- 
ant Secretary of State for Inter-American Affairs, not only for his 
splendid contribution to the excellent relations which exist between the 
United States and Uruguay, but also for his profound comprehension 
of inter-American affairs in general. His presence on the United 
States special mission was a prime factor in the success of the United 
States participation in the inaugural ceremonies. 

We were particularly impressed with the outstanding character of 
the democracy and economic development found in Uruguay. The 
economic development is more than outstanding in Latin America 
and the progress achieved in social welfare was readily apparent. 

We were much impressed also by the excellent work being done 
reciprocally in the fields of cultural and educational relations and in 
the field of technical cooperation. Undoubtedly an intensification of 
these efforts will do much to further bind our two peoples together. 

We wish to acknowledge herein and to express our most sincere 
gratitude for the many courtesies extended to us by the Government 
and people of Uruguay, and by those diplomatic officers of the United 
States Government who speeded us on our way to and from Monte- 
video and who worked so well in our behalf during our stay in that 
beautiful city. The inaugural ceremonies spoke for themselves as 
proof of the outstanding civic spirit of the Uruguayan people and the 
esteem in which they are held by the peoples and governments of all 
the 45 nations which participated in the inauguration. 


A. S. J. CARNAHAN. 
Donatp L. Jackson. 








APPENDIX 


TREATY OF FRIENDSHIP, COMMERCE, AND ECONOMIC 
DEVELOPMENT BETWEEN THE UNITED STATES OF 
AMERICA AND THE ORIENTAL REPUBLIC OF URUGUAY '! 


The United States of America and the Oriental Republic of Uruguay, 
desirous of strengthening the bonds of peace a friendship tradi. 
tionally existing between them and of encouraging closer cultural, 
economic, and commercial relations between their peoples, and being 
cognizant of the contributions which may be made toward these ends 
by arrangements which facilitate and encourage, on bases mutually 
advantageous, cultural interchange, industrial and economic develop- 


ment, financial and technical cooperation, the investment of capital, — 


and commercial intercourse, have resolved to conclude a Treaty of 
Friendship, Commerce and Economic Development, based in general 
upon the principles of national and of most-favored-nation treatment 
unconditionally accorded, and for that purpose have appointed as 
their Plenipotentiaries, 

The President of the United States of America: 

Christian M. Ravndal, Ambassador Extraordinary and Pleni- 
potentiary of the United States of America to the Oriental 
Republic of Uruguay; and 

The President of the Oriental Republic of Uruguay: 
inn Excellency Dr. Don César Charlone, Minister of Foreign 

airs; 

who, having communicated to each other their full powers, found to 
be in due form, have agreed upon the following Articles: 


ARTICLE I 


1. Nationals of either High Contracting Party shall be permitted 
to enter the territories of the other Party and to remain therein: (a) 
for the purpose of carrying on trade between the territories of the 
two Parties and for the Purpose of engaging in related commercial 
activities; and (b) for other purposes, subject to the immigration laws. 

2. Nationals of either Party, within the territories of the other 
Party, shall be permitted: (a) to travel therein freely, and to reside 
at places of their choice; (b) to enjoy liberty of conscience; (c) to 
hold both private and public religious services; and (d) to gather and 
to transmit material for dissemination to the public abroad, and 
otherwise to communicate with other persons inside and outside such 
territories by mail, telegraph and other means open to general public 
use. 

3. For the purpose of strengthening the friendly relations and 
understanding between the two countries by encouraging mutual 


1 Signed at Montevideo, November 23, 1949: Senate advice and consent to U. 8. ratification given 
August 9, 1950; now awaiting ratification by both Governments. 
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contacts between their peoples, the best facilities practicable shall be 
made available for travel by tourists, for the distribution of informa- 
tion for tourists, and with respect to the entry, sojourn and departure 
of visitors. 

4. The provisions of the present Article and of Article XVII shall 
be subject to the right of either Party to apply measures that are 
necessary to maintain public order and necessary to protect the public 
health, morals and safety. 


ARTICLE II 


1. The nationals of either High Contracting Party within the terri- 
tories of the other Party shall receive the most constant protection and 
security, and shall be accorded, in like circumstances and conditions, 
treatment, protection and security no less favorable than are accorded 
to the nationals of such other Party for the protection of their persons, 
rights, and property. This rule shall be applicable also to institutions, 
juridical persons, and associations. 

2. If, within the territories of either Party, a national of the other 
Party is accused of crime and taken into custody, he shall: (a) receive 
reasonable and humane treatment; (b) be formally and immediately 
informed of the accusations against him; (c) be brought to trial prompt- 
ly, with due regard to the necessary preparation of his defense; and 
(d) enjoy all means reasonably necessary to his defense, including the 
services of competent counsel. 


ARTICLE III 


1. Nationals of either High Contracting Party shall be accorded 
national treatment in the application of laws and regulations within 
the territories of the other Party that establish a pecuniary compensa- 
tion, or other benefit or service, on account of disease, injury or death 
arising out of and in the course of employment or due to the nature of 
employment. 

2. In addition to the rights and privileges provided in paragraph 
1 of the present Article, nationals of either Party shall, within the 
territories of the other Party, be accorded national treatment in the 
application of laws and regulations establishing systems of compul- 
sory insurance, under which benefits are paid without an individual 
test of financial need: (a) against loss of wages or earnings due to 
old age, unemployment, sickness or disability, or (b) against loss of 
financial support due to the death of father, husband or other person 
on whom such support had depended. 


ARTICLE IV 


Each High Contracting Party shall at all times accord equitable 
treatment to the capital of nationals and companies of the other 
Party. Neither Party shall take unreasonable or discriminatory 
measures that would impair the legally acquired rights or interests 
of such nationals and companies in the enterprises which they have 
established or in the capital, skills, arts or technology which they have 
supplied. Neither Party shall without appropriate reason deny 
opportunities and facilities for the investment of capital by nationals 
and companies of the other Party; nor shall either Party unreasonably 
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impede nationals and companies of the other Party from obtaining on 
equitable terms the capital, skills, modern techniques and equipment 
it needs for its economic development. 


ARTICLE V 


1. Nationals and companies of either High Contracting Party shall 
be accorded, within the territories of the other Party, national treat- 
ment with respect to: 

(a) engaging in commercial, manufacturing, processing, finan- 
cial, construction, publishing, scientific, educational, religious, 
philanthropic and professional activities; 

(b) obtaining and maintaining patents of invention, and rights 
in trade marks, trade names, trade labels and industrial property 
of all kinds; and 

(c) having access to the courts of justice and to administrative 
tribunals and agencies, in all degrees of jurisdiction, both in 
pursuit and in defense of their rights. 

2. Nationals and companies of either Party shall further be ac- 
corded, within the territories of the other Party, in cases in which 
national treatment can not be granted, most-favored-nation treatment 
with respect to: 

(a) exploring for and exploiting mineral deposits; 

(b) engaging in fields of economic and cultural activity in 
addition to those enumerated in subparagraph (a) of paragraph 1 
of the present Article or in subparagraph (a) of the present 
paragraph; 

(c) organizing, participating in and operating companies of 
such other Party. 

3. Nationals of either Party admitted into the territories of the 
other Party for limited purposes shall not, however, enjoy rights to 
engage in gainful occupations in contravention of limitations expressly 
imposed, according to law, as a condition of their admittance. 

4. Nationals and companies of either Party shall be permitted to 
engage, within the territories of the other Party, technical experts, 
executive personnel, attorneys, agents and other specialized employees 
of their choice, regardless of nationality. Technical experts so en- 
gaged shall be permitted, among other functions, to make examina- 
tions, audits and technical investigations exclusively for, and to 
render reports to, such nationals and companies in connection with 
the planning and operation of their enterprises and enterprises in 
which they have a financial interest within the territories of such 
other Party, regardless of the extent to which such experts may have 
qualified for the practice of a profession within such territories. 


ARTICLE VI 


1. Nationals and companies of either High Contracting Party shall 
be accorded within the territories of the other Party the right to 
organize companies for engaging in commercial, manufacturing, pro- 
cessing, construction, mining, financial, educational, philanthropic, 
religious and scientific activities, and to control and manage enter- 
prises which have been lawfully established by them within such 
territories for the foregoing and other purposes. 
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2. Companies, controlled by nationals and companies of either 
Party and constituted under the applicable laws and regulations with- 
in the territories of the other Party for engaging in the activities 
listed in paragraph 1 of the present Article, shall be accorded national 
treatment therein with respect to such activities. 


ARTICLE VII 


1. Nationals and companies of the Oriental Republic of Uruguay 
shall be accorded, within the territories of the United States of 
America: 

(a) national treatment with respect to leasing land, buildings 
and other real property appropriate to the conduct of commercial, 
manufacturing, processing, financial, construction, publishing, 
scientific, educational, religious, philanthropic and professional 
activities and for residential and mortuary purposes and with 
respect to occupying and using such property; and 

(b) other rights in real property permitted by the applicable 
laws of the states, territories and possessions of the United States 
of America. 

2. Nationals and companies of the United States of America shall 
be accorded, within the territories of the Oriental Republic of Uruguay, 
national treatment with respect to acquiring by purchase, or otherwise, 
and with respect to owning, occupying and using land, buildings and 
other real property. However, in the case of any such national 
domiciled in, or any such company constituted under the laws of, 
any state, territory or possession of the United States of America that 
accords less than national treatment to nationals and companies of the 
Oriental Republic of Uruguay in this respect, the Oriental Republic 
of Uruguay shall not be obligated to accord treatment more favorable 
in this respect than such state, territory or possession accords to 
nationals and companies of the Oriental Republic of Uruguay. 

3. Nationals and companies of either High Contracting Party shall 
be permitted freely to dispose of property within the territories of the 
other Party with respect to the acquisition of which through testate 
or intestate succession their alienage has prevented them from receiv- 
ing national treatment, and they shall be permitted a term of at least 
five years in which to effect maak disposition. 

4. Nationals and companies of either Party shall be accorded within 
the territories of the other Party: 

(a) most-favored-nation treatment with respect to acquiring, 
by purchase or otherwise, and with respect to owning and possess- 
ing all kinds of personal property, both tangible and intangible; 
and 


(b) national treatment with respect to disposing of property 
of all kinds. 


ARTICLE VIII 


1. The dwellings, offices, warehouses, factories and other premises 
of nationals and companies of either High Contracting Party located 
within the territories of the other Party shall receive, with respect to 
entry and other interventions, the full protection of the measures and 
procedures established by law and of the standards and principles ex- 
pressed in Article II of the present Treaty. Official searches and ex- 
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aminations of such premises and their contents, when necessary, shall 
be made with careful regard for the convenience of the occupants and 
the conduct of business. 

2. Property of nationals «nd companies of either Party shall 
receive the most constant protection and security within the territories 
of the other Party. The taking of property legally acquired by the 
nationals and companies of ane Party within the territories of the 
other Party shall be subject to procedures and conditions no less 
favorable than those legally applicable in the case of the taking of the 
property of nationals of such other Party. Any expropriation shall 
be made in accordance with the applicable laws, which shall at least 
assure the payment of just compensation in a prompt, adequate and 
effective manner. 

3. Nationals and companies of either Party shall in no case be 
accorded, within the territories of the other Party, less than national 
treatment with respect to the matters set forth in the present Article. 
Moreover, enterprises in which nationals and companies of either 
Party have a substantial interest shall be accorded, within the terri- 
tories of the other Party, not less than national treatment in all 
matters relating to the taking of privately-owned enterprises into 
public ownership and the placing of such enterprises under public 
control. 

ARTICLE IX 


1. Nationals of either High Contracting Party residing within the 
territories of the other Party, and nationals and companies of either 
Party engaged in trade or business or in scientific, educational, 
religious or philanthropic activities within the territories of the other 
Party, shall not be subject to the payment of taxes, fees or charges 
imposed upon or applied to income, capital, transactions, activities 
or any other object, or to requirements with respect to the levy 
and collection thereof, within the territories of such other Party, 
more burdensome than those borne by nationals and companies of 
such other Party. 

2. With respect to nationals of either Party who are not resident 
or who are not engaged in trade or business within the territories of 
the other Party, and with respect to companies of either Party which 
are not engaged in trade or business within the territories of the 
other Party, most-favored-nation treatment shall apply. 

3. In the case of companies of either Party engaged in business 
within the territories of the other Party, and in the case of nationals 
of either Party engaged in business within the territories of the other 
Party but not resident therein, such other Party shall not impose or 
apply any internal tax, fee or charge upon any income, capital or 
other similar basis in excess of that which corresponds to the business 
carried on or the capital invested in its territories, or grant deductions 
and exemptions less than those reasonably allocable or apportionable, 
on a similar basis, to its territories. A like rule shall apply also in the 
case of companies organized and operated exclusively for scientific, 
educational, religious or philanthropic purposes. 

4. Each Party, however, reserves the right to: (a) extend specific 
advantages as to taxes, fees and charges to nationals, residents and 
companies of all foreign countries on the basis of reciprocity; (b) 
accord to nationals, residents and companies of a third country special 
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advantages by virtue of an agreement with such country for the avoid- 
ance of double taxation or the mutual protection of revenue; and (c) 
accord to its non-resident nationals and to residents of contiguous 
countries more favorable exemptions of a personal nature than are 
accorded to other non-resident persons. 


ARTICLE X 


Commercial travelers representing nationals and companies of 
either High Contracting Party engaged in business within the terri- 
tories thereof shall, upon their entry into and departure from the 
territories of the other Party and during their sojourn therein, be 
accorded most-favored-nation treatment in respect of customs and 
other rights and privileges, including, subject to the exceptions in 
paragraph 4 of Article [X, taxes and charges applicable to them, their 
samples and the taking of orders. 


ARTICLE XI 


Each High Contracting Party shall accord most-favored-nation 
treatment to products of the other Party, from whatever place and 
by whatever type of carrier arriving, and to articles destined for 
exportation to the territories of such other Party, by whatever route 
and by whatever type of carrier, in all matters relating to customs 
duties and other charges, internal taxation, sale, storage, distribution 
and use, and with respect to all other reguls ations, requirements and 
formalities imposed on or in connection with imports and exports. 

Neither Party shall impose any prohibition or restriction on the 
iceman of any product of the other Party, or on the exportation 
of any article to the territories of the other Party, that: 

(a) if imposed on sanitary or other customary grounds of a 
non-commercial nature or in the interest of preventing deceptive 
or unfair practices, arbitrarily discriminates in favor of the im- 
portation of the like product of, or the exportation of the like 
article to, any third country; 

(b) if imposed on other grounds, does not apply equally to the 
importation of the like product of, or the exportation of the like 
article to, any third country; or 

(c) if a quantitative regulation involving allotment to any 
third country with respect to an article in which such other Party 
has an important interest, fails to afford to the commerce of such 
other Party a share proportionate to the amount by quantity or 
value supplied by or to such other Party during a previous repre- 
sentative period, due consideration being given to any special 
factors affecting the trade in the article. 

3. As used in the present Treaty the term “products of’ means 
“articles the growth, produce or manufacture of”. The provisions 
of the present Article shall not apply to advantages accorded by 
either Party: 

(a) to products of its national fisheries; 

(b) to adjacent countries in order to facilitate frontier traffic; or 

(c) by virtue of a customs union of which either Party, after 
consultation with the other Party, may become a member. 
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ARTICLE XII 


1. Each High Contracting Party shall promptly publish laws, 
regulations and administrative rulings of general application pertain- 
ing to rates of duty, taxes or other charges, to the classification of 
articles for customs purposes, and to requirements or restrictions on 


imports and exports or the transfer of payments therefor, or affecting 


their sale, distribution or use; and shall administer such laws, regula- 
tions and rulings in a uniform, impartial and reasonable manner. As 
a general practice, new administrative requirements affecting imports, 
with the exception of requirements imposed on grounds of sanitation 
or public safety, shall not go into effect before the expiration of 30 
days after publication, or, alternatively, shall not apply to articles en 
route at time of publication. 

2. Each Party shall provide some administrative or judicial pro- 
cedure under which nationals and companies of the other Party, and 
importers of products of such other Party, shall be able to obtain 
prompt review and correction, if necessary, of administrative action 
relating to customs matters, including the imposition of fines and 
penalties, confiscations, and rulings on questions of customs classifi- 
cation and valuation by the customs authorities. 

3. The Parties shall afford to importers reasonable opportunity to 
obtain advice from the competent authorities regarding classification, 
valuation and duties on merchandise. 


ARTICLE XIII 


1. Products of either High Contracting Party shall be accorded, 
within the territories of the other Party, national treatment in all 
matters affecting internal taxation, sale, storage, distribution and use. 

2. Articles produced by nationals and companies of either Party, 
within the territories of the other Party, or by companies of the latter 
Party controlled by such nationals and companies, shall be accorded 
therein treatment no less favorable than that accorded to like articles 
of national origin by whatever person or company produced, in all 
ea affecting exportation, taxation, sale, distribution, storage 
and use. 


ARTICLE XIV 


1. Each High Contracting Party undertakes (a) that enterprises 
owned or controlled by its Government, and that monopolies or agen- 
cies granted exclusive or special privileges within its territories, shall 
make their purchases and sales involving either imports or exports 
affecting the commerce of the other Party solely in accordance with 
commercial considerations, including price, quality, availability, mar- 
ketability, transportation and other conditions of purchase or sale; 
and (b) that the nationals, companies and commerce of such other 
Party shall be afforded adequate opportunity, in accordance with 
customary business practice, to compete for participation in such 
purchases and sales. 

2. Each Party shall accord to the nationals, companies and com- 
merce of the other Party fair and equitable treatment, as compared 
with that accorded to the nationals, companies and commerce of 
any third country, with respect to: (a) the governmental purchase of 
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supplies, (b) the awarding of concessions and other government con- 
tracts, and (c) the sale of any service sold by the Government or 
any monopoly or agency granted exclusive or special privileges. 

3. The two Parties agree that business practices which restrain 
competition, limit access to markets or foster monopolistic control, 
and which are engaged in or made effective by one or more private 
or public commercial enterprises or by combination, agreement or 
other arrangement among such enterprises may have harmful effects 
upon commerce between their respective territories. Accordingly, 
each Party agrees upon the request of the other Party to consult 
with respect to any such practices and to take such measures as it 
deems appropriate with a view to eliminating such harmful effects. 


ARTICLE XV 


1. Financial transactions between the territories of the two High 
Contracting Parties shall be accorded by each Party treatment no less 
favorable than that accorded to like transactions between the territories 
of that Party and the territories of any third country. Without 
prejudice to the provisions of paragraph 4 of the present Article, each 
Party, however, reserves the rights and obligations it may have under 
the Articles of Agreement of the International Monetary Fund. 

2. Nationals and companies of either Party shall be accorded by the 
other Party national treatment with respect to financial transactions 
between the territories of the two Parties or between the territories 
of a other Party and of any third country. 

In general, any control imposed by either Party over financial 
dengan shall, subject to the reservations set forth in paragraph 
1 of the present Article, be so administered as not to influence dis- 
advantageously the competitive position of the commerce or invest- 
ment of capital of the other Party in comparison with the commerce 
or the investment of capital of any third country. 

4. Nationals and companies of either Party shall be permitted 
freely to introduce capital funds into the territory of the other Party 
and, by means of obtaining exchange in the currency of their own 
country, to withdraw therefrom capital funds and earnings, whether 
in the form of salaries, interest, dividends, commissions, royalties or 
otherwise, and funds for the amortization of loans, for transfers of 
compensation for property referred to in paragraph 2 of Article VIII, 
and funds for capital transfers. If more than one rate of exchange is in 
force, such withdrawals shall be at an effective rate of exchange, 
inclusive of any taxes or surcharges on exchange transfers, that is 
just and reasonable. However, a Party shall retain the right in 
periods of exchange stringency to apply exchange restrictions to assure 
the availability of foreign exchange for payments for goods and services 
essential to the health and welfare of its people. In the event that 
either Party applies such restrictions it shall within a period of three 
months make reasonable and specific provision for the withdrawals 
referred to, giving consideration to special needs for other transactions, 
and shall afford the other Party adequate opportunity for consultation 
at any time regarding such provision and other matter affecting with- 
drawals. Such provision shall be reviewed in consultation with the 
other Party at intervals of not more than twelve months. 
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5. The treatment prescribed in the present Article shall apply to- 
all forms of control of financial transactions, including (a) limitations 
upon the availability of media necessary to effect such transactions, 
(b) rates of exchange, and (c) prohibitions, restrictions, delays, taxes, 
charges and penalties on such transactions; and shall apply whether 
a transaction takes place directly, or through an intermediary in 
another country. As used in the present Article, the term “financial 
transactions” means all international payments and transfers of funds 
effected through the medium of currencies, securities, bank deposits, 
dealings in foreign exchange or other financial arrangements, regard- 
less of the purpose of nature of such payments and transfers. 


ARTICLE XVI 


1. Between the territories of the two High Contracting Parties 
there shall be freedom of commerce and navigation. 

2. Vessels under the flag of either Party, and carrying the papers 
required by its law in proof of nationality, shall be deemed to be 
vessels of that Party both on the high seas and within the ports, 
places and waters of the other Party. 

3. Vessels of either Party shall have liberty, on equal terms with 
vessels of the other Party and on equal terms with vessels of any 
third country, to come with their cargoes to all ports, places and 
waters of such other Party open to foreign commerce and naviga- 
tion. Such vessels and cargoes shall in all respects be accorded na- 
tional and most-favored-nation treatment within the ports, places 
and waters of such other Party; but each Party may reserve exclu- 
sive rights and privileges to its own vessels with respect to the coast- 
ing trade, inland navigation and national fisheries. 

4. Vessels of either Party shall be accorded national and most- 
favored-nation treatrment by the other Party with respect to the 
right to carry all articles that may be carried by vessel to or from the 
territories of such other Party; and such articles shall be accorded 
treatment no less favorable than that accorded like articles carried 
in vessels of such other Party, with respect to: (a) duties and charges 
of all kinds, (b) the administration of the customs, and (c) bounties, 
drawbacks and other privileges of this nature. 

5. Vessels of either Party that are in distress shall be permitted to 
take refuge in the nearest port or haven of the other Party, and shall 
receive friendly treatment and assistance. 

6. The term ‘‘vessels’’, as used herein, means all types of vessels, 
whether privately owned or operated, or publicly owned or operated; 
but this term does not, except with reference to paragraph 5 of the 
present Article, include fishing vessels or vessels of war. 


ARTICLE XVII 


There shall be freedom of transit through the territories of each 
High Contracting Party by the routes most convenient for interna- 
tional transit: 

(a) for nationals of the other Party, together with their bag- 
gage; 

(b) for other persons, together with their baggage, en route to 
or from the territories of such other Party; a 
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(ec) for articles en route to or from the territories of such other 
Party. 

Such persons and articles in transit shall be exempt from transit, 
customs and other duties, and from unreasonable charges and require- 
ments; and shall be free from unnecessary delays and restrictions. 
They shall, however, be subject to measures referred to in paragraph 
4 of Article I, and to non-discriminatory regulations necessary to 
prevent abuse of the transit privilege. 


ARTICLE XVIII 


1. The present Treaty shall not preclude the application of 
measures: 

(a) regulating the importation or exportation of gold or silver; 

(b) relating to fissionable materials, to radio-active by-products 
of the utilization or processing thereof or to materials that are 
the source of fissionable materials; 

(c) regulating the production of or traffic in arms, ammunition 
and implements of war, or traffic in other materials carried on 
directly or indirectly for the purpose of supplying a military 
establishment; 

(d) necessary to fulfill the obligations of a High Contracting 
Party for the maintenance or restoration of international peace 
and security, or necessary to protect its essential security inter- 
ests; 

(e) denying to any company in the ownership or direction of 
which nationals of any third country or countries have directly 
or indirectly a controlling interest, the advantages of the present 
Treaty, except with respect to recognition of juridical status and 
with respect to access to courts. 

2. Without prejudice to the obligations of either Party under any 
other existing or future international agreement, the most-favored- 
nation provisions of the present Treaty shall not apply: (a) to ad- 
vantages accorded by the United States of America or its territories 
and possessions, irrespective of any future change in their political 
status, to one another, to the Republic of Cuba, to the Republic of 
the Philippines, to the Trust Territory of the Pacific Islands or to 
the Panama Canal Zone; and (b) to the advantages accorded by the 
Oriental Republic of U ruguay exclusively to the Republic of Bolivia 
or to the Republic of Paraguay, provided such advantages are not 
ae to a third country. 

The provisions of the present Treaty relating to the treatment 
of roedae shall not preclude action by either Party which is required 
or specifically permitted by the General Agreement on Tariffs and 
Trade or the Havana Charter for an International Trade Organiza- 
tion during such time as such Party is a contracting party to the 
General Agreement or is a member of the International Trade Organ- 
ization. Similarly, the most-favored-nation provisions of the present 
Treaty shall not apply to special advantages accorded by virtue of 
the aforesaid Agreement or Charter. 

4. The present Treaty does not accord any rights to engage in 
political activities. 

5. No enterprise of either Party which is publicly owned or con- 
trolled shall, if it engages in commercial, manufacturing, processing, 
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shipping or other business activities within the territories of the other 
Party, claim or enjoy, either for itself or for its property, immunity 
therein from taxation, suit, execution of judgment or other liability 
to which privately owned and controlled enterprises are subject 
therein. 

ARTICLE XIX 


1. The term “national treatment” means treatment accorded within 
the territories of a High Contracting Party upon terms no less favorable 
than the treatment accorded therein, in like situations, to nationals, 
companies, products, vessels or other objects, as the case may be, of 
such Party. 

2. The term ‘“‘most-favored-nation treatment’? means treatment 
accorded within the territories of a Party upon terms no less favorable 
than the treatment accorded therein, in like situations, to nationals, 
companies, products, vessels or other objects, as the case may be, of 
any third country. 

3. As used in the present Treaty, the term ‘‘companies’’ means 
corporations, partnerships, companies and other associations, whether 
or not with limited liability and whether or not for pecuniary profit. 
Companies constituted under the applicable laws and regulations 
within the territories of either Party shall be deemed companies thereof 
and shall have the rights which pertain to them as juridical persons 
recognized within the territories of the other Party. It is understood 
that the recognition of such rights does not of itself confer rights upon 
companies to engage regularly in the business activities for which 
they are organized. 

4. National treatment accorded under the provisions of the present 
Treaty to companies of the Oriental Republic of Uruguay shall, in 
any state, territory or possession of the United States of America, be 
the treatment accorded therein to companies created or organized in 
other states, territories and possessions of the United States of 
America. 

ARTICLE XX 


Except as may be otherwise provided, the territories to which the 
present Treaty extends shall comprise all areas of land and water 
under the sovereignty or authority of either of the High Contracting 
Parties, other than the Panama Canal Zone, and other than the 
Trust Territory of the Pacific Islands except to the extent that the 
President of the United States of America shall by proclamation 
extend provisions of the Treaty to such Trust Territory. 


ARTICLE XXI 


1. Either of the High Contracting Parties shall at any time grant 
to the other Party adequate opportunity for consultation with respect 
to the matters dealt with in the present treaty. 

2. Any dispute between the Parties as to the interpretation or 
application of the present Treaty, not satisfactorily adjusted by 
diplomacy or other pacific means, shall be submitted to the Interna- 
tional Court of Justice. 
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ARTICLE XXII 


1. The present Treaty shall be ratified, and the ratifications thereof 
shall be exchanged at Washington as soon as possible. 

2. The present Treaty shall enter into force on the day of exchange 
of ratifications. It shall remain in force for ten years from that day 
one pone continue in force thereafter until terminated as provided 

erein. 

3. Either High Contracting Party may, by giving one year’s 
written notice to the other Party, terminate the present Treaty at 
the end of the initial ten-year period or at any time thereafter. 


In witness whereof the respective Plenipotentiaries have signed 
the present Treaty and have affixed hereunto their seals. 


Done in duplicate, in the English and Spanish languages, both 
equally authentic, at Montevideo, this twenty-third day of November, 
one thousand nine hundred forty-nine. 


CuristiaN M. Ravnpbau 
Cfksar CHARLONE 





PrRoroco. 


At the time of signing the Treaty of Friendship, Commerce and 
Economic Development bdeweath the United States of America and 
the Oriental Republic of Uruguay, the undersigned Plenipotentiaries, 
duly authorized by their respective Governments, have further agreed 
on the following provisions, which shall be considered integral parts 
of the aforesaid Treaty: 

1. Rights and privileges with respect to commercial, manufacturing 
and processing activities accorded, by the provisions of the Treaty, to 

rivately owned and controlled enterprises of either High Contracting 

arty within the territories of the other Party shall extend to rights 
and privileges of an economic nature granted to publicly owned or 
controlled enterprises of such other Party, in situations in which such 
publicly owned or controlled enterprises operate in fact in competition 
with privately owned and controlled enterprises. The preceding 
sentence shall not, however, apply to subsidies granted to publicly 
owned or controlled enterprises in connection with: (a) manufacturing 
or processing goods for government use, or supplying goods and serv- 
ices to the government for government use; or (b) supplying, at 
prices substantially below competitive prices, the needs of particular 
population groups for essential goods and services not otherwise prac- 
tically obtainable by such groups. 

2. With reference to paragraph 1 of Article I of the Treaty, so long 
as the United States of America permits the entry into its territories 
of nationals of the Oriental Republic of Uruguay upon terms sub- 
stantially as favorable as those applicable upon the date of signature 
of the Treaty, the Oriental Republic of Uruguay undertakes to permit 
nationals of the United States of America freely to enter its terri- 
tories, subject to measures necessary to maintain public order and to 
protect the public health, morals and safety. 

3. The term ‘mineral’, as used in Article V, paragraph 2 (a), 
refers to petroleum as well as to other mineral substances. 
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4. The term ‘‘financial’’ as used in Articles V and VI shall not 
extend to banking that involves a trust or fiduciary function, or that 
involves receiving deposits except as may be incidental to interna- 
tional or foreign business of the banking enterprise. 

5. Without prejudice to the obligations of either Party under any 
other international agreement, the provisions of the present Treaty 
shall not be construed to restrict the utilization by a Party of accumu- 
lated inconvertible currencies. 

6. The provisions of Article XIV, paragraph 2 (b) and (c), and of 
Article XVI, paragraph 4, shall not apply to postal services. 

7. The Uruguayan tax system applicable to absentee landholders 
(established by Law No. 5377 of January 14, 1916) shall not be 
affected by the provisions of the Treaty. 

8. Nothing in the Treaty shall be construed to limit or restrict in 
any way the advantages accorded by the Convention Facilitating the 
Work of Traveling Salesmen signed at Washington August 27, 1918. 

9. Article XX does not apply to territories under the authority 
of either Party solely by reason of temporary military occupation. 

10. It is understood that for the purposes of paragraph 1 of Article 
XIV, the availability of means of payment is considered to be a 
commercial consideration. 


In witness whereof the respective Plenipotentiaries have signed this 
Protocol and have affixed hereunto their seals. 


Done in duplicate, in the English and Spanish languages, both 
equally authentic, at Montevideo, this twenty-third day of November, 
one thousand nine hundred forty-nine. 


CrristiAN M. Ravnpat_ [sEAL] 
Cfsar CHARLONE [SEAL] 





ADDITIONAL PROTOCOL 


At the time of signing the Treaty of Friendship, Commerce and 
Economic Development between the United States of America and 
the Oriental Republic of Uruguay, the undersigned Plenipotentiaries, 
duly authorized by their respective Governments have further agreed 
upon the following provisions, which shall be considered integral parts 
of the aforesaid Treaty: 

1. The provisions of paragraph 2 (b) and 2 (c) of Article XI of the 
Treaty shall not obligate either High Contracting Party with re- 
spect to the application of quantitative restrictions on imports and 
exports: 

' (a) that have effect equivalent to exchange restrictions au- 
thorized in conformity with section 3 (b) of Article VII of the 
Articles of Agreement of the International Monetary Fund; 

(b) that are necessary to secure the equitable distribution 
among the several consuming countries of goods in short supply; 
or 

(c) that have effect equivalent to exchange restrictions per- 
mitted under section 2 of Article XIV of the Articles of Agree- 
ment of the International Monetary Fund. 
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2. Restrictions applied by either Party pursuant to subparagraph 
(c), paragraph 1, of the present Protocol shall, conformable with a 
policy designed to promote the maximum development of non-dis- 
criminatory multilateral trade and to expedite the attainment of a 
balance of payments position which will obviate the necessity of such 
restrictions, depart no more than necessary from the provisions of 
paragraph 2 (b) and 2 (c) of Article XI of the Treaty. 


In witness whereof the respective Plenipotentiaries have signed this 
Protocol and have affixed hereunto their seals. 

Done in duplicate, in the English and Spanish languages, both 
equally authentic, at Montevideo, this twenty-third of November 
one thousand nine hundred and forty-nine. 


CuristiaNn M. Ravnpbau 
Cisar CHARLONE 





EXcHANGE oF NorTsEs 


MonteEvipE0o, November 23, 1949. 


The Honorable Curistian M. RAvnpaAt, 
Ambassador Extraordinary and Plenipotentiary of the United 
States of America. 


Mr. AMBASSADOR: 

I have the honor to refer to the conversations between representa- 
tives of the Government of the Oriental Republic of Uruguay and the 
Government of the United States of America during the course of the 
negotiation of the Treaty of Friendship, Commerce and Economic 
Development, signed this day, in regard to its provisions relating to 
the treatment to be accorded by either High Contracting Party to 
the products of the other with respect to internal taxation. 

In the course of these conversations, the Uruguayan representatives 
referred to the fact that Uruguay now accords national treatment 
with respect to internal taxation to all products of the United States 
of America except pharmaceutical specialties, toilet and perfumery 
products, cigarettes, cigars, fortified wines, vermouth, champagne, 
matches and playing cards, and to the fact that these specific articles 
were excepted from the rule of national treatment in the Trade 
Agreement between the two countries signed at Montevideo, July 21, 
1942. The Uruguayan representatives also referred to the willingness 
of their Government to negotiate the reduction of these internal taxes. 

The representatives of the United States of America have referred 
to Article III (as amended) of the General Agreement on Tariffs and 
Trade which establishes the rule of national treatment with respect 
to internal taxes on imported products, and particularly to paragraph 
3 of the said Article which provides for the postponement of the 
application of the rule of national treatment in certain cases. 

The conversations to which I have referred have disclosed a mutual 
understanding which is as follows: 

With respect to any existing internal tax which is inconsistent with 
the provisions of paragraph 1 of Article XIII of the aforementioned 
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Treaty but which is expressly authorized by the Trade Agreement 
between Uruguay and the United States of America signed at Monte- 
video July 21, 1942, in which the import duty on the taxed product 
is bound ngnaat increase, the Government of aber shall be free to 
postpone the application of the provisions of paragraph 1 of Article 

II of said Treaty to such tax until such time as it can obtain release 
from the obligations of the Trade Agreement in order to permit the 
increase of such duty to the extent necessary to compensate for the 
elimination of the protective element of the tax. 

Accept, Mr. Ambassador, the renewed assurances of my highest 
consideration. 


Cfhsar CHARLONE 
EXcHANGE oF Norses 


Monrevipeo, November 23, 1949. 
To His Excellency Doctor Cesar CHarLone, 
Minister of Foreign Affairs. 
EXcELLENCY: 


I have the honor to acknowledge the receipt of Your Excellency’s 
kind note of today’s date, with vented to the Treaty of Friendship, 
Commerce and Economic Development, which states as follows: 

“Mr. Ambassador: I have the honor to refer to the conversations 
between representatives of the Government of the Oriental Republic 
of Uruguay and the Government of the United States of America 
during the course of the negotiation of the Treaty of Friendship, Com- 
merce and Economic Development, signed this day, in regard to its 
provisions relating to the treatment to be accorded by either High 
Contracting Party to the products of the other with respect to internal 
taxation. 

“In the course of these conversations, the Uruguayan representa- 
tives referred to the fact that Uruguay now accords national treatment 
with respect to internal taxation to all products of the United States of 
America except pharmaceutical specialties, toilet and perfumery 
products, cigarettes, cigars, fortified wines, vermouth, champagne, 
matches and playing cards, and to the fact that these specific articles 
were excepted from the rule of national treatment in the Trade Agree- 
ment between the two countries signed at Montevideo, July 21, 1942. 
The Uruguayan representatives also referred to the willingness of their 
Government to negotiate the reduction of these internal taxes. 

“The representatives of the United States of America have referred 
to Article III (as amended) of the General Agreement on Tariffs and 
Trade which establishes the rule of national treatment with respect 
to internal taxes on imported products, and particularly to para- 
graph 3 of the said Article which provides for the postponement of 
the application of the rule of national treatment in certain cases. 

“The conversations to which I have referred have disclosed a 
mutual understanding which is as follows: 

“With respect to any existing internal tax which is inconsistent 
with the provisions of paragraph 1 of Article XIII of the aforemen- 
tioned Treaty but which is expressly authorized by the Trade Agree- 
ment between Uruguay and the United States of America signed at 
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Montevideo, July 21, 1942, in which the import duty on the taxed 
roduct is coal against increase, the Government of Uruguay shall 
e free to postpone the application of the provisions of paragraph 1 

of Article xT of said Treaty to such tax until such time as it can 

obtain release from the obligations of the Trade Agreement in order 
to permit the increase of such duty to the extent necessary to com- 
pensate for the elimination of the protective element of the tax. 

‘“‘Accept, Mr. Ambassador, the renewed assurances of my highest 
consideration. 


“The Honorable Curistiran M. Ravnpat, 
Ambassador Extraordinary and Plenipotentiary of the United 
States of America.” 


I have the honor to confirm Your Excellency’s statement of the 


agreement reached with reference to this matter. 


Accept, Excellency, the renewed assurances of my highest con- 
sideration. 


CurisTiAN M. RAvnbDaAL. 


O 





